BUSTIN’ — Summer’s  melon  time,  accord- 


Mary  Clark,  Dorothy  Woods  and  Jim  Solo- 
mon, practicing  for  party  next  weekend. 


ing  to  Lorin  Crane  (left),  Dean  Jensen, 


Summer  Dances  to  End 
With ‘Last  Chance  Fling’ 


Last  Chance  Fling,”  final  studentbody  carnival  dance  of  the 
summer  quarter,  will  be  held  in  the  Smith  ballroom  next  Friday. 

The  carnival-dance,  slated  to  be  a real  western  ball,  is  being 
planned  by  Jim  Solomon. 

In  addition  to  dancing  to  the  music  of  Wes  Barry,  the  student- 
body  fling  will  offer  a number  of  booths  put  up  by  campus  organi- 
zations, the  men’s  dorms  and  Campus  Hall.  The  booths,  costing  just 


one  cent  apiece,  will  give  students 
a chance  for  penny  pitching,  for- 
tune telling,  and  even  a marrying 
booth  will  be  active. 

Booths  will  be  set  up  on  the 
Smith  Patio,  and  staffed  by  Cam- 
pus Dorm  coeds.  Sponsored  by 
the  studentbody,  the  party  will 
be  the  final  student  activity  of 
the  summer  quarter. 

An  intermission  program  pre- 
pared by  Jerry  Winsor  will  be 
presented  on  the  Smith  lawn  to 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  eve- 
ning. A further  inducement  to  at- 
tend will  be  the  free  water  melon 
which  will  be  passed  out  at  half- 
time. Dean  Jensen  is  in  charge 
of  the  refreshments  for  the  eve- 
ning. 

Other  members  of  the  commit- 


tee who  are  working  with  Mr. 
Solomon  to  make  the  final  fling 
a top  notch  evening  of  fun  are 
Dorothy  Woods,  ’ Campus  Dorm 
representative;  Loren  Crane, 
Boys’  Dorm  representative ; Mary 
Clark,  publicity;  Liz  Harmon, 
purchasing  chairman,  and  Gladys 
Decker  and  Betty  Jo  Brown,  dec- 
orations. 

Dress  for  the  evening  will  be 
western  style,  according  to  Mr. 
Solomon,  so  all  boys  should  put 
on  their  Levis  and  the  girls  their 
brightest  cottons.  The  roun-up  is 
a stag  or  drag  affair,  free  to  all 
students,  former  students,  and 
their  friends.  Dancing  will  start 
at  9 p.m. 


Dean  Woodruff  to  Take 
Army  Post  in  Capital 


Dr.  Asahel  Woodruff,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  school,  will  begin 
a two-year  leave  of  absence  to 
act  as  associate  director  of  the 
United  States  Army  Human  Re- 
sources Research  Office,  starting 
Sept.  1. 

He  will  direct  supervision  of 
research  projects  and  act  for  the 
director  during  his  absence.  The 
staff  Dr.  Woodruff  is  joining  is 
made  up  of  the  nation’s  leading 
psychologists. 

In  his  position  with  the  Army, 
Dr.  Woodruff  will  direct  research 
on  problems  of  morale,  leader- 
ship and  training  methods  in  the 
armed  forces.  These  studies  will 
take  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  he  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dean  Woodruff  came  to  BYU 
in'  July,  1949,  after  serving  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Service  at 
Cornell  University  from  194149. 

Since  coming  on  campus  as 
dean  of  the  Graduate  school,  he 
.has  directed  many  academic  pro- 
jects; including  a more  complete 
organization  of  the  graduate 
school  curriculum,  organization 
of  regular  graduate  faculty  meet- 
ings, publication  of  the  first  cat- 
alog of  the  graduate  school  in 
1950,  and  has  also  been  chairman 
of  the  curriculum  committee. 

The  curriculum  committee  has 
directed  the  revision  of  courses 
to  fill  the  needs  of  the  growing 
studentbody,  and'  this  year  pub- 

Dr.  Pond  Will 
Head  Econ 
Department 

Appointment  of  Dr.  A.  Smith 
Pond  as  chairman  of  the  econom- 
ics department  was  announced  to- 
day by  Dr.  William  F.  Edwards, 
dean  of  the  college  of  commerce. 

Dr.  Pond  has  been  a member  of 
the  department  of  economics 
since  1937.  He  is  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  and  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Northwestern  University  in  1942, 
specializing  in  public  finance. 

During  the  war  he  was  granted 
leave  to  act  as  Assistant  Regional 
Price  Economist  for  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
and  subsequently  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  in  Den- 
ver. In  the  latter  agency  he  held 
the  positions  of  Colorado  Price 
Executive,  Regional  Economic 
Analyst,  Regional  Educational 
Services  Specialist,  and  Assistant 


ASAHEL  D.  WOODRUFF 
...  To  Leave  Y. 


lished  a revised  general  catalog 
for  the  University. 

While  at  the  Y,  Dr.  Woodruff 
has  also  served  on  the  General 
Board  of  the  Sunday  School,  been 
a member  of  the  extension  coun- 
cil, deans’  council,  publications 
committee,  and  the  Utah  State 
Psychological  Association.  He  .has 
acted  as  temporary  head  of  the 
psychology  department,  in  addi- 
tion. 

Born  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1904, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  Dean  Woodruff 
has  been  busy  with  church  and 
academic  work.  In  1924-25,  he 
served  in  the  Southern  States 
mission.  In  1930  he  married  Eva 
Stock. 

Dr.  Woodruff  received  his  bach- 
elor’s degree  in  education  from 
BYU  in  1936  and  the  following 
year  he  did  work  for  the  M.A. 
degree.  After  leaving  the  Y,  he 
taught  seminary  in  Escalante, 
Fillmore  and  Price;  then  went  to 
Ogden,  where  he  organized  the 
Ogden  seminary.  After  receiving 
Ms  doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1942,  Dr.  Woodruff 
taught  at  Cornell,  until  he  ac- 
cepted his  present  position  as 
dean  of  the  Graduate  school. 


to  the  Regional  Administrator. 

In  addition  to ‘being  chairman 
of  the  department  of  Economics, 
he  is  a member  of  the  Curriculum 
Commitee,  the  Athletic  Council, 
Forensic  Council,  and  president 
of  the  BYU  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  scholarship  fraternity.  He  is 
listed  in  the  current  edition  of 
Who’s  Who.  \ 

Last  summer  he  served  as  Act- 
ing Regional  Economist,  Acting 
Regional  Price  Executive,  and 
Acting  Deputy  Administrator  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
APPLICATIONS  ARRIVE 


Friday  Dancers  See 
Long  Hairs 
With  Crew  Cuts 

by  Byron  Gassman 

A unique  feature  of  the  music 
clinic  which  has  been  in  session 
on  the  BYU  campus  for  the  past 
two  weeks  is  the  clinic  dance  or- 
chestra. 

Open  to  all  students  who  desire 
to  get  more  into  the  swing  of 
things,  the  orchestra  this  year 
has  attracted  30  young  musicians. 
The  would-be  Dorseys,  Jameses, 
and  Goodmans  have  been  prac- 
ticing regularly  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  clinic,  forsakihg  for 
a while  each  day  the  Bach  and 
Beethoven  which  occupies  their 
time  in  other  clinic  features. 

Not  to  be  denied  the  chance  to 
test  their  toe-tapping  tempos  on 
the  patrons  of  the  music  festival, 
the  dance  orchestra  will  be  fea- 
tured at  the  studentbody  dance 
scheduled  for  Friday  evening  fol- 
lowing the  setting  for  the  orches- 
tra’s performance. 

•Bob  Evans,  well-known  dance 
orchestra  maestro  throughout 
central  Utah,  is  director  of  the 
youthful  aggregation.  With  ten 
saxophopes,  six  trombones,  six 
trumpets,  and  seven  members  of 
the  rhythm  section,  the  orchestra, 
reported  to  be  the  best* yet  in 
music  clinic  history. 


Student  applications  for  part- 
time  work  are  coming  in  “earlier 
and  heavier”  than  ever  before, 
James  R.  Clark,  director  of  the 
student  employment  bureau,  said 
today. 

Although  fall  registration  is 
nearly  two  months  away,  he  indi- 
cated that  applications  are  arriv- 
ing at  his  office  daily.  Good  sec- 
retaries and  stenographers  will 
be  in  greatest  demand.  Hardest 


GRADUATE  CREDITS  DUE 

All  candidates  for  gradu- 
ation must  have  a guarantee 
of  credit,  signed  by  instruc- 
tors and  cleared  through  the 
library,  submitted  to  the  Reg- 
istrar’s office  by  next  Friday. 

Blank  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Registrar’s 
office  in  the  Maeser  building. 


to  place  will  be  unskilled  women. 

Although  several  hundred  stu- 
dents supplement  their  funds 
each  year  by  part-time  work,  the 
bureau  will  make  no  promise  of 
jobs  to  anyone.  Only  enrolled  stu- 
dents are  placed  through  the 
campus  employment  office,  locat- 
ed in  the  Press  building. 

Mr.  Clark  indicated  that  the 
bureau  objective  was  to  obtain 
work  for  all  applicants. 

“I  would  encourage  every  high 
school  student  who  plans  to  work 
while  going  to  college  to  take 
shorthand  and  typing  in  high 
school,”  Mr.  Clark  advised. 

He  indicated  that  until  a pro- 
fessor returned  to  the  campus 
and  indicated  openings  in  his  de- 
partment, definite  commitments 
would  not  be  made. 


IBM  Machines 
To  Speed 


Y Registration 


REGISTRATION  SPEEDER— Rulon  R.  Brough,  office 
manager  of  the  recently-installed  IBM  department,  in- 
structs Phyllis  Blauer  in  operation  techniques.  Seven 
IBM  machines  have  been  secured  by  the  University. 


Installation  of  seven  IBM  ma- 
chines which  will  shorten  regis- 
tration time  and  streamline  ad- 
ministrative procedures  was  an- 
nounced today  by  Dr.  Antone  K. 
Romney,  acting  dean  of  students. 

Rulon  R.  Brough,  office  man- 
ager of  the  IBM  department,  com- 
menting on  the  efficiency  of  the 
machines,  said:  “If  the  people  will 
obey  regulations,  then  I’ll  prom- 
ise them  that  they  can  get 
through  registration  in  30  min- 
utes.” 

Registration  procedure  will  be 
similar  to  the  previous  system, 
but  IBM  cards  will  take  the  place 
of  the  usual  class  cards.  Because 
of  the  tabulation  method  to  be 
used,  Dean  Romney  noted  that 
“each  time  a student  loses  a card 
or  gets  out  of  the  regular  line  of 
procedure,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  an  individual  case  to  be  ad- 
justed.” Such  students  would 
have  to  complete  their  registra- 
tion’ late,  and  pay  late  fees. 

To  be  located  in  the  Maeser 
building,  the  new  department  will 
handle  statistical  analyses  of  var- 
ious university  departments,  in- 
ventory controls,  salary  and  hour- 
ly payrolls  and  Treasurer’s  office 
accounts  will  also  be  handled. 

Mr.  Brough  supervised  the  in- 
stallation of  the  IBM  system  at 
USAC  before  his  appointment  at 
BYU. 
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LITTLE  MAN  ON  CAMPUS 


by  Bibler  World  Today  . . . 


J? 


A Question  On  Success 


by  Richard  La 


While  forecasting  the  future  is  about  like 
driving  blindfolded  through  mid-town  Los  Angeles 
during  the  rush  hour,  I feel  almost  safe  in  esti- 
mating what  has  happened  in'  the  past.  One  such 
estimation  of  history  that  I would  dare  to  make 
publicly  concerns  'the  significance  of  what  we 
have  seen  in  our  cwn  lives.  Would  it  be  much  off 
the  mark  to  say  that  no  other  generation  in  the 
world’s  history  has  witnessed  so  many  surpassing 
changes  as  ours? 

Before  the  twentieth  centry,  the  major  wars 
could'  be  called  by  their  locations  or  their  partici- 
pants: the  “Franco-Prussian  War;”  the  “Crimean 
War;”  “French  and  Indian  War;”  and  so  forth. 
That  simple  way  will  not  do  now.  Our  great 
wars  go  by  a name  and  a number:  World  War  I, 
World  War  II.  . . . 


“Aw,  Joe,  it  was  my  turn  to  sit  by  Snarf’s  Daughter.” 


Riders  of  White  Horse 
Told  Where  To  Get  Off 


by  Roger  Sorenson 

Standing  in  the  entrance  of  the  Joseplr  Smith  building,  one  is 
amazed  by  the  variety  of  individuals  who  daily  traverse  our  campus. 
Unique  among  these  is  the  returned  missionary. 

The  returned  missionary  can  be  seen  at  any  hour  treading  with 
pious  mien  the  halls  of  our  venerable  institution  as  he  compassion- 
ately panders  the  transgressions  of  others.  In  spite  of  weighted  soul, 
he  bravely  tries  to  remain  cheerful  as  he  lovingly  mingles  with  the 
doomed.  An  avid  reader  of  “The  Voice  of  Warning”  and  “The  White 
Horse  Prophecy,”  he  knows  too  well  the  fate  of  men  and  nations. 
He  will  interpret  Daniel  and  with  modesty  confess  that  he  knows  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  forward  and  backward.  These  also  he  un- 
derstands along  with  various  other  tid-bits  of  general  information 
such  as  the  location  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  City  of  Enoch,  and  the  date  of  the  Second  Coming.  The  fean 
ful  import  of  his  knowledge  occasionally  finds  expression  in  the 
violent  and  righteous  denunciation  of  such  heinous  practices  as  the 
worship  of  “The  Great  Stone  God”  on  “Y”  Mountain,  and  the  fool- 
ishness of  an  honor  code  among  Saints.  These  denunciations  are 
discretely  published  in  the  campus  scandal  sheet  that  all  may  stand 
warned  and  condemned. 

The  returned  missionary  alone  approaches  school  life  with  that 
suave  assurance  which  only  two  years  on  the  pedestal  can  engender. 
He  can  be  heard  in  every  class  asking  the  instructor  questions,  not 
to  know,  but  to  be  known.  This,  of  course,  is  more  easily  tolerated 
when  we  understand  that,  with  the  minor  assistance  of  God,  he 
very  well  ran  things  in  the  vineyard  during  his  pilgrimage.  This 
experience  qualifies  him  as  an  expert  in  everything,  and,  as  a verit- 
able fountain  of  truth,  he  graciously  confers  the  manifold  blessings 
of  his  advice  on  high  and  low  alike.  Neither  Bishop  nor  Stake  Presi- 
dent is  beyond  the  kind  chastening  of  this  sage  as  he  goes  about 
his  noble  task  of  reforming  everyone  but  himself.  He,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  perfect,  his  greatest  fault  being  that  he  knows  it. 

Thus,,  the  returned  missionary,  though  scoffed  and  ridiculed, 
may  yet  prove  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  Church.  For  though  these 
things  distinguish  him  as  one  of  decidedly  simple  faith,  he  performs 
still  a greater  service  to  humanity.  This  he  does  quite  unconsciously 
as  a man'  of  destiny.  For  it  is  not  in  the.  unctuous  wagging  of  his 
tongue  that  we  find  ourselves  saved';  it  is  not  in  the  blackness  of  his 
prophecies  that  we  find  ourselves  purged;  it  is  not  that  we  are 
cleansed  in  his  pious  presence,  or  enlightened  by  his  wisdom.  But 
it  is  rather  through  his  association  that  we  gain  that  deep,  mature 
and  abiding  faith  that  the  Church  will  grow  in  spite  of  the  mission- 
aries. This  is  the  greatest  service  he  can'  perform.  This,  indeed,  is 
what  makes  the  returned  missionary  unique. 


Depressions,  too,  are  not  new  oh  the  world 
scene.  They  have  long  plagued  people  everywhere, 
and  have  been  the  focal  points  of  great  social  up- 
hevals.  But,  history  had  to  wait  until  the  1930’s 
for  the  “Great  Depression.” 


Calamities,  though,  are  not  the  only  marvels 
of  change  in  modern  times.  When  in  the  past  have 
the  material  blessings  of  life  been  shared  among 
150  million  people  as  they  are  now?  Within  the 
lives  of  most  of  us,  refrigerators,  telephones, 
radios  and  television  sets,  cars,  and  the  whole 
host  of  “luxury”  items  have  become  accepted  as 
near  necessities. 


The  changes,  though,  are  not  all  material. 
Never  before  have  the  opportunities  for  education 
been  enjoyed  so  widely.  Just  since  1946,  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  granted  by  American  colleges  has 
grown  three  and  a half  times;  and  the  person 
who  has  not  been  through  high  school  is  so  rare 
he  is  an  oddity.  Even  more  than  education,  there 
is  a growing  “social  consciousness”  with  many  of 
our  people  that  impels  them  to  seek  for  a fuller 
measure  of  justice  to  all  people  in  the  world;  as  a 
witness,  observe  the  support  given  the  United 
Nations  “improvement”  committees. 


All  these  changes,  and  many  more,  create  in 
me  a feeling  of  awe  and  amazement.  But  there  are 
other  changes  we  have  seen  that  are  neither  awe- 
some nor  amazing;  they  are  fearful.  They  are 
fearful  because  in  these  other  changes  are  the 
seeds  of  our  own  destruction.  I speak  of  our 
changing  values. 

There  are  many  examples;  we  shall  note  but 
three. 


Observe  our  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  the 
colonies  in  the  Orient  seeking  independence  from 
Europe.  In  Indonesia,  we  openly  supported  the 
Dutch  against  the  colonials  who  sought  independ- 
ence. In  Indo-China,  American  influence  is  with 
the  French,  to  help  keep  them  in  the  imperial  seat. 
Our  actions  are  thus  in  spite  of  that  basic  tenet 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution that  authority  to  govern  must  be  given 
by  the  governed. 

Notice,  too,  the  change  in  popular  attitude 
toward  government  domestic  policies  since  1933. 


Since  then,  the  prevailing  feeling  is  that  the  i 
sponsibility  of  protection  against  “hard  times 
as  well  as  the  insurance  of  prosperity,  belongs 
government.  The  American  Revolution  was  foug 
on  the  principle  that  each  person  had  the  rig 
and  responsibility  to  provide  for  himself  in  ai 
way  he  saw  fit,  so  long  as  his  methods  did 
harm  his  fellows.  Now,  the  goal  is  to  insu 
comfort  and  security  for  everyone  by  gove: 
mental  action. 

The  heart  of  this  new  and  “modern”  attitu< 
toward  previously  honored  values  is  best  summi 
up  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  of  t! 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a minority  c 
cision  of  the  Court: 


Nothing  is  rfiore  certain  in  modern  so- 
ciety than  the  principle  that  there  are  no 
absolutes.  . . To  those  who  would  para- 
lyze our  government  in'  the  face  of  im- 
pending threat  by  encasing  it  in  a seman- 
tic strait  jacket,  we  must  reply  that  all 
concepts  are  relative.  (Quoted  in  The 
Christian  Century,  July  11,  1951,  p.  812.) 

He  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion,  for  a profess^ 
of  philosophy  at  Cornell  said  in'  so  many  word 
Values  are  relative;  indeed,  the  popular  feelir 
among  many  intellectuals  is  the  same. 


Are  our  freedoms  safe  in  a world  where  valu^ 
are  not  permanent?  Was  Jefferson  right  when 


said  that  “all  men  are  created  equal,  that  the  > 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  u b 


alienable  rights.  . .?”  Is  any  right  unalienab 
if  all  values  are  relative? 


The  doctrine  of  relative  values  means  simp! 
that  the  only  force  upholding  any  given  vali 
such  as  honesty,  responsibility,  morality,  is  socij 
pressure;  that  if  a person  commits  a wrong  ai 
is  able  to  avoid  society’s  punishment,  he  is  rig] 

It  denies  the  presence  of  a just  God  who  will  ho] 
all  men  to  answer  for  their  actions.  It  denies  t.1 
universal  nature  of  Christian  morality.  It  deni<  I 
the  very  basis  of  our  freedom  in  the  United  Stat<  f 
of  America.  It  means  that  we  must  govern  oi 
lives  not  by  what  we  are  convinced  in  our  heari 
is  right,  but  that  we  must  act  according  to  whs 
society  thinks  at  the  moment  is  right.  And  w 
must  be  prepared  to  change  our  values  of 
when  society  says  to  change. 

The  graveyard  of  civilization  is  now  quil 
full.  The  epitaph  on  the  headstones  read:  “The 
tried  to  live  by  force.” 

Rome  was  one  of  the  few  nations  which  b s 
gan  its  life  honoring  the  principle  of  individu: 5 
responsibility  and  permanent  values.  Greece  ws 
another.  But,  they  began  to  die  when  permaner  i 
values  became  relative  values,  when'  might  bega  sfer 
to  make  right;  it  made  little  difference  whethf ii: 
the  might  was  exercised  by  force  of  arms  or  h 
force  of  social  pressure,  for  the  result  was  the 
same.  When  values  became  relative,  the  nation 
fell. 


1 ii)C 


Can  we  succeed  by  using  the  principles  ths* 
brought  those  nations  failure? 


Contest  Winners  Named 


Winners  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Music  Clinic  contest 
held  Wednesday  evening  were  an- 
nounced today  by  Lawrence  Sar- 
doni,  Clinic  director. 

First  place  was  captured  by 
Mary  Decker,  Mesa,  pianist.  Sec- 
ond place  went  to  Karla  Dawn 
Cheney,  Provo,  French  horn. 
Jane  Ann  Jackham,  Blackfoot, 
Ida.,  soprano,  placed  third.  Tom 
Moon,  Orem,  won  fourth  place 
with  a cornet  solo. 


Timp  Whispers  . . , 


A Side  To  Everything 


by  Don  Oscarson 


When  I came  to  this  school  L 
had  the  idea  of  gaining  a well 
rounded  education.  With  my 
schedule  in  my  hand  I proceeded 
to  select  a variety  of  subjects  in 
a few  of  the  more  unrelated 
fields. 


What  is  an  education  without  a 
class  in  history?  The  text  was 
well  divided.  There  were  sections 
on  the  social  phases,  economic 
problems,  political  problems,  and 
the  general  historical  data.  What 
a wealth  of  knowledge  to  be 
gained  from  one  class!  Eagerly  I 
sought  other  fields,  that  the 
broader  education  might  be  mine. 
Next,  wandering  happily  through 
the  curriculum,  I stumbled  upon 
the  sociology  classes.  After  buy- 
ing a text  for  this  class  I was  a 
bit  surprised  to  find  the  instruc- 
tor outlining  the  studies  as  fol- 


lows: “Students,  we  shall  under- 
take to  study  the  following  phas- 
es of  sociology,  the  political,  his- 
torical, economic  and  the  social.” 

Confusion  started  its  process  of 
erosion  upon  my  mind.  Does  ev- 
ery subject  teach  the  same  phas- 
es? Does  every  instructor  include 
the  same  stereotyped  divisions  of 
a subject?  Peace  flooded  my  mind 
when  I thought  of  the  prospects 
of  taking  such  an  unrelated  class 
as  psychology. 

The  rest  which  came  with  the 
lectures  on  idiots,  and  the  vio- 
lently insane,  proved  as  a long 
sought-after  support.  If  the  first 
■day  of  class  was  to  be  any  ex- 
ample of  future  study,  I knew  I 
would  enjoy  it  beyond  measure. 
Breathing  a sigh  of  relief,  I 
listened  as  the  second  lecture  be- 
gan. “Students,  now  that  every- 
one is  here,  I would  like  to  tell 


you  a little  about  the  general 
course  of  study.  We  will  take  up 
the  histori — ” Everything  went 
black.  The  room  started  to  spin. 
The  next  thing  I remember  was 
someone  saying,  “It’s  a case  of 
shock,  brought  on  by  some  sud- 
den flash  of  memory,  probably 
related  to  some  unhappy  experi- 
ence in  childhood.” 

Hidden  away  in  the  corner  room 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  Education 
building,  far  from  the  influences 
of  modern  education,  quietly 
rests  the  art  studios.  Here  I 
sought  a refuge,  a sanctuary, 
escape!  I took  an  art  class,  hop- 
ing to  get  away  from  it  all.  . . 
BUT,  I took  the  history  of  art 
with  its  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical aspects. 

I would.  . history.  . would  like 
. . econom.  . . to  say.  . . politi- 
cal. . . . social.  . . . never  mind! 


LITTLE  MAN  ON  CAMPUS 


by  Bibler 


MeglP66 


“Any  lab?” 
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Virtually  every  part  of  the  campus  will 
have  received  a major  face-lifting  when 
present  construction  and  improvements 
are  completed.  Important  areas  of  activity 
include  a new  structure  for  buildings  and 
grounds  (upper  left),  shown  before  gird- 
ers were  covered.  Bottom  pictures  show  a 
portion  of  curbing  being  constructed 
along  a campus  street  (left);  addition  to 
the  Speech  Center;  and  preparation  of 
forms  prior  to  “pouring”  of  a bookstore 
wall.  Even  the  campus  beauty  spot  (upper 
right)  is  slated  for  removal  from  under 
Campus  Dorm  windows,  east  to  social  hall. 


R O T C Joins 
u Air  University 

'he 

BYU’s  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficers’ Training  Corps  unit  .be- 
comes a part  of  the  Air  Univer- 
sity at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
ieiAla.,  this  week  with  the  formal 
ga:ransfer  of  the  program  to  the 
University  system. 

1 b Involving  AFROTC  units  of 
tbmore  than  145,000  students  at 
OI188  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country,  the 
transfer  was  announced  by  Air 
hForce  Headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton. 

“The  change  consolidates  and 
centralizes  the  control  of  the  pro- 
r gram,”  the  announcement  said, 
‘and  makes  possible  more  direct 
supervision  of  the  activities  in 
the  participating  institutions.” 

The  world’s  largest  educational 
institution,  the  Air  University  will 
institute  a Laision  Division  for 
the  purpose  of  making  frequent 
trips  to  each  college  and  univer- 
sity throughout  the  nation.  The 

vision  will  be  comprised  of  ten 
aeld  teams  of  three  officers  each. 


Vic  Yet  jays 


'THIS  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NEWLY-' 
DISCHARGED  VETS  WHO  LEFT 
MILITARY  SERVICE  WITH  A 
PERMANENT  GI  INSURANCE 
POLICY  UNDER  WAIVER  OF 
PREMIUMS .. . CONTACT  VA 
RIGHT  AWAY  ABOUT  PAYMENT 
OF  YOUR  PREMIUMS  AS  A 


For  fall  information  contact  your  nearest 
VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  office 


BYU  GIRLS  GRAB  THEIR  FELLOWS 
FOR  LEAP  YEAR  FROLIC  TONIGHT 


Turner  to  Show 
Award  Film 
At  New  York 

Prof.  Glen  Turner,  two-time  in- 
ternational winner  for  his  ama- 
teur film  productions,  will  show 
his  most  recent  prize  film  before 
Photographic  Society  of  America 
in  New  York,  August  15. 

“In  Fancy  Free,”  winner  of  the 
coveted  Hyrum  Percy  Maxim 
award  in  1951,  was  also  awarded 
the  American  Cinematographer’s 
award  in  Hollywood-  last  year. 

Musical  score  for  the  color  film 
was  written  by  Dr.  Leon  Dallin, 
and  Y students  and'  faculty  mem- 
bers collaborated  with  Prof.  Tur- 
ner in  production  and  casting. 

The  1949  award  winner,  “One 
Summer  Day,”  is  a puppet,  8 mm. 
film  also  in  color.  A third  entry 
of  the  art  professor  placed  in  the 
top  ten  selections  of  the  Hyrum 


“Leap  Year  Frolic”  is  the 
theme  of  the  dance  being  spon- 
sored by  Lambda  Delta  Sigma 
tonight.  The  dance  will  be  held  at 
Vivian  Park  up  Provo  Canyon 
starting  at  9.  The  dance  has  been 
arranged  to  provide  the  girls  an 
opportunity  to  go  with  the  boy 
of  their  choice.  The  girls  are  ex- 
pected to  ask  for  the  dates  and 
pay  the  way  this  time. 

The  chairman  of  the  party  is 
Dorothy  Curtis.  An  enjoyable  in- 
termision  program  has  been  plan- 
ned by  Mary  Clark,  and  Mono- 


Percy  Maxim  decision  for  1950. 

Mr.  Turner  will  fly  to  New 
York  this  weekend.  The  PSA  is 
the  largest  single  association  of 
photographers  in  America,  boast- 
ing members  from  Canada,  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States. 


gene  Dudding  is  responsible  for 
the  refreshments. 

Those  who  are  taking  cars  are 
asked  to  help  out  by  arranging 
with  those  who  don’t  have  trans- 
portation to  take  them  along.  All 
members  of  the  studentbody  are 
invited  to  join  in  the  fun. 


BRANCH  SETS  BAKEOFF 

As  a fund  raising  project  for 
next  winter’s  branch  activities, 
Campus  Branch  members  are 
sponsoring  a Bake  Sale  at  Safe- 
way’s  all  day  tomorrow.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Welfare  com- 
mittee of  the  branch,  members  of 
the  branch  have  been  assigned 
the  task  of  baking  cakes,  pies, 
and  cookies  to  be  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic. 


SCERA 


FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY 


★ 

MON.  - TUES.  - WED. 


RANDOLPH  SCOTT 
in 

‘Canyon  City’ 


Dallin  Receives  Plaudits 

Reports  of  out-of-state  perform- 
ance of  compositions  by  Dr.  Leon 
Dallin,  director  of  composition'  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  have 
been  recently  received  at  the  Pro- 
vo school. 

Interlude?  a work  for  organ, 
has  been  included  on  a concert 
tour  by  Stanley  R.  Plummer,  or- 
ganist, a member  of  the  music 
faculty  at  Whitman  College. 


SCERA  POOL 


OPEN  DAILY 
1 P.M.  to  9 P.M. 


★ 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

Adults  . . . 50c 
Juniors  . . . 30c 
Children  . . 15c 
★ 

Towel  Furnished 


CATCH  EVERY 
COOL  BREEZE  IN 


Arrow  Zephyr 


SHIRTS  AND 
SPORTS  SHIRTS 


3.95 


3.95 


Breeze  through  summer! 
Arrow  Zephyrs  are  tailored  of 
an  airy,  open-weave  fabric 
that  keeps  you  cooler  — be- 
cause it  lets  your  body 
breathe.  Get  some  Arrow 
Zephyr  shirts  for  your  busi- 
ness and  social  life  . . . some 
sports  shirts  for  your  loaf  life. 
Ask  us  for  Arrow  Zephyr 
undershorts,  too.  And  you'll 
sail  through  a cool,  cool 
summerl 


SHRIVER’S 

FOR  ARROW  SHIRTS 
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Music  Clinic  to  Present 
Final  Summer  Concerts 


Two  concerts,  scheduled  for  the 
Smith  auditorium  today  and  to- 
morrow, will  climax  the  activities 
of  the  eighth  annual  music  clinic. 
The  concerts  wil  be  the  culmin- 
ating event  of  the  Clinic  Band, 
Clinic  Chorus  and  Clinic  Orches- 
tra. 


Approximately  35  music  su- 
pervisors from  Utah,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Nevada, 
and  110  students  from  throughout 
the  intermountain  area  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  clinic  and  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  final  concerts. 
BYU  summer  school  students 
have  also  been  participating  in 
the  special  courses  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  clinic  and  will  take 
part  in  the  two  concerts. 


Today’s  concert,  which  will 
start  at  8:15  p.m.,  will  feature  the 
Clinic  Mand  under  the  direction 
of  Hugh  McMillen.  Mr.  McMillen, 
noted  band  director  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  has  been 
been  working  daily  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band  to  arrange  a 
program  of  variety  and  interest. 
Among  the  numbers  which  will 
be  featured  are  “The  Wizard  of 
Oz  Fantasy,”  “River  Jordan,” 
“Meditation  from  ‘Thais,’  ” and 
“Overture-Fantasy:  Romeo  and 
Juliet.” 

The  Clinic  Chorus  and  Orches- 
tra will  be  the  featured  groups  of 
the  Saturday  performance  at  8:15 
p.m.  Nicolai  Malko  will  conduct 
the  orchestra  program,  and  Dr. 
John  R.  Halliday  will  conduct  the 
choral  works.  The  choral  num- 
bers will  occupy  the  first  part  of 
the  program  and  the  orchestral 
presentations  the  last  half. 


Mr.  Malko,  who  has  conducted 
the  final  rehearsals  of  the  orches- 
tra, arrived  on  the  campus  this 


week  from  a year  of  world-wide 
touring  during  which  he  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  in 
many  music  centers  of  the  world. 
The  clinic  orchestra,  under  his 
baton,  will  perform  “Marche  Hon- 
groise,”  Berlioz;  “Symphony  No. 
102  in  B flat  Major,”  Haydn; 
“Concerto  for  Clarinet  and  Orch- 
estra,” Malko,  with  Napoleon 
Cerminara,  clarinetist  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, as  soloist;  “Russian  Sailors 
Dance,”  Gliere;  and  “Finale  from 
Symphony  No.  4,”  Tschaikowsky. 


BY  High  Schedules 
Fall  Registration 
For  Sept.  6 and  8 


B.Y.  High  registration  is  set 
for  September  6 and  8,  according 
to  high  school  officials. 

Junior  high  school  students — 
grades  seven  through  nine — will 
begin  registration  at  9 a.m.  Sept. 
6.  Senior  high  students — those 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
grades — will  register  Sept.  8 at  9 
a.m. 

Classwork  will  begin  Sept.  9. 
Most  of  the  first  week  will  be 
spent  in  orientation  for  students 
through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
teachers  and  studentbody  offi- 
cers. Traditions  of  the  school, 


FRIENDS  MEET': — Music  Clinic  activities  at  Brigham 
Young  took  on  the  flavor  of  a teacher-student  reunion  this 
week  with  the  arrival  of  Nicolai  Malko  on  the  campus. 
Lawrence  Sardoni,  director  of  the  clinic,  formerly  studied 
under  the  conductor,  who  is  directing  clinic  orchestra. 


Garden  Fete. 


Y PRESIDENT  AND  WIFE 
TO  GREET  GRADUATES 


President  and  Mrs.  Ernest  L. 
Wilkinson  will  greet  participants 
of  the  second  annual  summer  con- 
vocation at  a garden  reception  to 
be  given  at  their  home,  August 
22. 

BYU  deans  and  their  wives  will 
also  receive  guests  at  the  Presi- 
dent’s reception,  scheduled  from 
3:30  to  5 p.m. 

For  all  summer  graduates, 
their  guests,  faculty,  alumni  and 


SEE  THE  NEW 

LANCER 

SPORT  SHIRTS 


AT 


CLARK’S 

THE  MAN’S  SHOP 


members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, the  reception  will  precede 
commencement  exercises  Friday 
in  the  Joseph  Smith  auditorium. 


Elder  George  Q.  Morris,  assist- 
ant to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
will  address  graduates  in  the 
commencement  exercises.  Confer- 
ring of  degrees  will  be  by  Presi- 
dent Wilkinson. 


Schedule  of  convocation  events 
include  a 7 p.m.  recital  of  organ 
music  in  Smith  auditorium  by 
University  Organist,  J.  J.  Keel- 
er, while  graduates  assemble 
in  front  of  Maeser  Memorial 
building;  7:15  p.m.,  academic  pro- 
cession of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
faculty  and  graduates;  7:30  p.m., 
commencement  exercises. 


Reed  Paul  Thompson',  graduate 
students  from  St.  George,  will 
present  the  valedictory  address, 
and  Elder  Morris  the  address  to 
the  graduates.  Candidates  for 
graduation  will  be  presented  to 
President  Wilkinson  by  their  var- 
ious deans. 


Graduating  Gl’s 
Must  Apply 
For  Certificate 


Each  veteran  who  graduates 
this  summer  quarter  and  plans  to 
use  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  for 
further  schooling  must  make  ap- 
plication for  a new  certificate  of 
eligibility  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 


Veterans  without  this  special 
certificate  of  eligibility  cannot 
register  for  graduate  school  work 
under  the  G.  I.  bill.  Those  who 
will  teach  during  the  school  year 
must  also  bring  a letter  from  the 
school  superintendent  giving  the 
beginning  and  ending  dates  of 
their  teaching,  in  order  to  regis- 
ter next  summer.  Administrative 
personnel  are  not  eligible  unless 
also  teaching. 


Veterans  who  are  working  to- 
ward the  Master’s  degree  and  are 
either  writing  or  planning  to 
write  their  thesis,  should  also  con- 
tact Vila  Olsen;  veterans  coordi- 
nator, concerning  cost  estimates 
for  coming  quarters. 
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MYRLE’S  SHOP 


35  East  Center 


IF  YOUR  i 
BRA  J 
LOOKS  | 
LIKE  j 
. THIS  , 


fjmm 

“for  fuller  measure ** 


adds  fullness  j S i“  „ 

without  pads  or  puffs! 


size 


Now  you  can  have  a fuller,  fashion-right  bustline  naturally 
—without  “falsies”  or  gadgets!  Hidden  Treasure  keeps 
its  glamorous  contours — washing  after  washing!  No  wonder 
millions  of  smart  women  now  wear  this  miracle  bra 


I the  contour's 
built  right  lido 
the  patented  MAGICUft 
DA  P«t.  Off.  PAXaxno 


ui  ouini  v wumeu  now  wear  tms  mirac 
exclusively!  Come  in,  write  or  phone  for  Peter  Pan 
Hidden  Treasure,  today! 


Sizes  52-36  “A-Perfect”;  32-38  “B-Perfect” 
white  broadcloth  $3.50  white  or  black  nylon  $4.50 
Also  available  in  plunging  and  strapless  styles  $5.00 


Druid  Collection  in  Y Welsh  Libre 


Draws  Noted  Researcher  to  Campu 


BYU’s  Welsh  library,  contain- 
ing the  most  complete  Druid  col- 
lection in  the  United  States,  is 
drawing  noted  men  to  the  corn- 
pus. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Hartmann,  di- 
rector of  libraries  and  professor 
of  history  at  Suffolk  University, 
is  presently  at  the  Y doing  re- 
search for  his  forthcoming  book, 
“Americans  from  Wales,”  which 
will  be  a history  of  Welsh  im- 
migration to  America. 

Dr.  Hartmann  has  conje  to  in- 
spect copies  of  “the  Druid,”  an 
American-Welsh  publication  of 
Wales  between  1907  and  1935. 


SMART  . . . NE' 

LA  JOLLA 

SLACKS 

ARRIVING  DAILY  , 

CLARK’ 

THE  MAN’S  SH< 


CANY0NSERVIC 

SAVE  ON  GAS 


— ★ — 


12th  North  & Canyon  Road 
William  Higbee,  Prop. 


ALLEN’S  PHOTO  SUPPLY 


24  North  University  Avenue  — — Phone  2487 
PROVO,  UTAH 


Complete  Line  of 
Nationally  Advertised 
Photo  Equipment  and  Supplies 
★ 

ONE  - DAY  PHOTO  SERVICE 


YOU  MAY  WIN 


A beautiful  3-piece  set  of  Crown  Luggage  or  a Lady's 
Carved  Hand  Bag,  Men's  or  Ladies'  Hand  Carved  V 
and  Men's  Hand  Carved  Belts  made  to  order. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  write  in  25  words  or  less  what  you  I 
most  about  Ralph's  New  Service. 


CONTEST  ENDS  AUGUST  31 


STUDENTS! 


upon  presentation  of  studentbody  activity  card,  you  will  re 
5 per  cent  discount  on  all  shoe  repair  service  at  Ralph's. 


RALPH’S 


COMPLETE  SHOE  REPAIR  SERVICE 

TOPS  IN  EXCLUSIVE  STYLE  SHOES  — LUGGAG! 
HAND-MADE  LEATHER  GOODS  — LUGGAGE  Al 
HAND  BAG  REPAIRS 


147  NORTH  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
Provo,  Utah 


111- 


